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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND 
* MORAL EXPERIENCE 


I 


XPERIENCE is ‘‘aesthetic’’ when it is enjoyed as complete in 
itself and ‘‘moral’’ when it is felt as incomplete and as need- 
ing something more to complete it. Hence ‘‘aesthetic’’ and 
‘‘moral’’ are conceived as opposites. The term ‘‘moral’’ as used 
here has a much broader than usual denotation. (If the reader is 
unhappy about this usage, he may wish to suggest a more suitable 
term.) Both ‘‘aesthetic’’ and ‘‘moral’’ are value terms and value- 
less experience is not considered a possibility in the perspective 
from which this paper is written. Every experience has a value 
aspect. If the term ‘‘value’’ also is too broadly conceived to suit the 
preferences of the reader, he may be reminded that the distinction 
between value and facts, or between value-facts and non-value facts, 
is a highly sophisticated, highly artificial, and highly specialized 
one, not to be found ordinarily in primitive, children’s, or every- 
day experiences. It is my purpose not to belabor this point but 
merely to indicate that non-value aspects of experience are irrele- 
vant to the present discussion. The focal issue revolves about the 
distinction between experience enjoyed without desire, or any other 
feeling of incompleteness, and experience enjoying desire, or any 
other feeling of incompleteness. It should not be said that the 
‘‘aesthetic’’ consists in satisfaction of desire, for both satisfaction 
and frustration retain implicit in them the desire which they satisfy 
or frustrate. <A feeling of satisfaction is ‘‘moral’’ to the extent that 
it is felt as incomplete without the preceding and now-partly-non- 
existent desire. 

This distinction between ‘‘aesthetic’? and ‘‘moral’’ may be 
stated also in terms of intrinsic and instrumental values. Disre- 
garding for present purposes those values, intrinsic or instrumental, 
which may exist independently of experience, we may define the 
*‘aesthetic’’ and the ‘‘moral’’ in terms of experiences as intrinsic 
and instrumental values. An experience is itself an intrinsic value 
to the extent that it is experienced as complete in itself. Such an 
experience is ‘‘aesthetic.’’ An experience is itself an instrumental 
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value to the extent that it experiences itself as a means to some- 
thing more. Such anexperience is ‘‘moral.’’ This paper is limited 
to a consideration of problems involved in the ‘‘aesthetic’’ and the 
‘*moral’’ so conceived. 


II 


If the ‘‘aesthetic’’ consists in what is experienced as complete 
in itself, are there any limits to the kinds of aesthetic experience? 
Except for those which are essentially and clearly moral, No. Even 
experiences which are moral may, as we shall see later, be aesthetic 
also. We shall not take time to review the history of ideals of 
those who restrict the aesthetic to only one kind of object, or at 
most to a few kinds of objects. But we may illustrate the range 
of variety by citing some examples. Sensations may be experienced 
aesthetically, and debate will continue as to whether only the vis- 
ual, or also the auditory, or also the olfactory and gustatory, or also 
all of the some sixteen kinds of sensation, may be so experienced. 
(The term ‘‘aesthetic’’ itself originally denoted sensory experi- 
ence.) Lines, shapes, forms, patterns, arrangements may be aes- 
thetic, whether sensed or imagined. Ideas, ideals, essences may be 
aesthetically contemplated, as advocated by Plato, Aristotle, and 
Santayana. Feelings, emotions, impulses, sentiments may be en- 
joyed as aesthetic, as pointed out by romanticists. And nirvanic 
peace, whether enjoyed as fullness, or void, or indifference, has been 
claimed to be the pinnacle of aesthetic experience by Hindu 
thinkers. 

Debates continue also as to whether aesthetic experiences are 
primarily simple or complex, concrete or abstract, of particulars or 
universals, sensuous or imaginative, intellectual or emotional, con- 
templative or impulsive, pacifying or inspiring. Occidental aes- 
theticians are so completely preoccupied with problems regarding 
aesthetic objects that they commonly overlook a major controversy 
as to whether the object or the subject is the ultimate constituent 
in aesthetic experience. Advaitins, for example, consider objects 
illusory, including aesthetic objects, and distractive from the pro- 
founder enjoyment of Atman, the universal soul, whose real nature 
can be grasped only in aesthetic enjoyment. The writer wishes to 
note, and advocate, that the term ‘‘aesthetic’’ can and should be 
used, on occasion, in each of these senses. What makes each of 
these kinds, and others to be mentioned later, ‘‘aesthetic’’ is not 
that they are simple or complex, concrete or abstract, sensuous or 
imaginative, etc., but that they are experienced as complete in 
themselves. The various specific criteria of aestheticness, such as 
harmony, novelty, arrestingness, psychical distance, significant form, 
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etc., are all inadequate representatives of this ultimate character- 
istic of the aesthetic. 


Ill 


If the ‘‘moral’’ consists in what is experienced as incomplete in 
itself, are there any limits to the kinds of moral experience? 
Except for those which are essentially and clearly aesthetic, No. 
Most, if not all, experiences are moral, for even most of those which 
are aesthetic are moral also. As illustrative of some varieties of 
experienceable incompleteness, we may cite several examples. 

These may be treated under the headings: volition, expectation, 
implication, and obligation. Volition is exemplified in desire which, 
as yet unsatisfied, projects a not-given satisfaction, or in purpose 
which, as unrealized, entails an unreached goal, or in inspiration or 
enthusiasm which, as a stirring toward action, prompts some acting 
which is obviously unfinished. Expectation is anticipation of fu- 
ture experience; this may take many forms, ranging from uncer- 
tainty as to what to expect to faith that unrepeated portions of a 
remembered habitual pattern of behavior will recur as expected. 
Implication provokes inference from something given to some- 
thing not given. Obligation is a feeling that something not yet 
done ought to be done and, like all ethical categories such as duty, 
justice, responsibility, and conscience, requires that one be forward- 
looking. 

Whenever one experiences doubt, uncertainty, or error; fear, 
hate, or mistrust; anxiety, restlessness, or worry; ambition, greed, 
or grasping; pride, jealousy, or regret; curiosity, choice, decision ; 
his experience is moral. Furthermore, those more complex inter- 
ests, which are called science, philosophy, religion, engineering, 
business, government, love, marriage, and parenthood, are all highly 
moral. One’s Weltanschauung, which may also have aesthetic as- 
pects, is primarily moral. 


IV 


It should be clear by now that the writer contends that the aes- 
thetic and the moral are both aspects of experience, or of almost 
every experience. Granted that some experiences are predomi- 
nantly moral and others predominantly aesthetic, nevertheless, with 
few exceptions, all moral experiences have an aesthetic aspect and 
all aesthetic experiences have a moral aspect. 

Moral experiences are implicitly aesthetic in at least two ways. 
First, the goal is implicit in the aim; completion is felt implied by 
the incomplete; that which is to be enjoyed as an end-in-itself is 
the purpose for which what is felt as incomplete is felt as means. 
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The goal, completion, the end-in-itself, is previsioned as aesthetic. 
The aesthetic is the goal of the moral. Secondly, almost every pres- 
ent moral experience is accepted, in part, for what it is. If one de- 
sires, longs, aims, intends dialectically he presupposes that it is worth 
desiring, longing, aiming, intending. Even one who fears must, 
dialectically, consider it worth his while to fear. Except for those 
caught in the grip of excruciating pain, terror, a tantrum, or utter 
hopelessness, any element of realism, i.e., of willingness to face 
things as they are, contributes an aesthetic aspect. Even those ex- 
periencing pain, terror, tantrum, or hopelessness, have implicit in 
such experience an opposite as an ideal which would be enjoyable. 
If one is not overwhelmed by the unendurable, must one not be 
accepting, in some small degree at least, what he experiences as it 
is; and is not this experiencing it, to this extent, as an end-in-itself? 
That is, incompleteness, or what is experienced as incomplete, is 
also experienced as complete-in-itself, not in the same sense in which 
it is incomplete, but in the sense that it is a ‘‘complete incomplete- 
ness’’ which does not really demand some other incompleteness to 
complete its incompleteness. So, in at least a second way, moral 
experiences are implicitly aesthetic. 

On the other hand, aesthetic experiences are implicitly moral, 
also in at least two ways. First, the aim is implicit in the goal; 
that which is good-in-itself is the axiological source of whatever is 
good for it; the end not only justifies, but requires, the means. 
The good-in-itself, the goal, is that at which all desire aims. But 
the good-in-itself remains incompletely realized, except as an ideal, 
in moments of ecstacy or, more rarely, in the lives of saints, yogins, 
sages, or bodhisattvas. Experience is dynamic, changing, flowing; 
and that which is experienced as complete is, normally, so experi- 
enced only temporarily. To live is to adjust, and to enjoy life is 
to attain and reattain satisfaction. Ideally, it would seem better 
if intrinsic value could stand by itself, or if experience could be 
eternally complete in itself. One function of God in human ex- 
perience is to exemplify that ideal. But actually temporary experi- 
ences of intrinsic value are inseparable from the instruments upon 
which they depend. Hence the aesthetic actually continues to de- 
pend upon the moral. 

Oughtness, may I suggest, consists in the power which a greater 
good has over a lesser good in compelling our choices. Now in- 
trinsic value existing is better than intrinsic value not existing. 
Hence intrinsic value ought to exist. Or, the aesthetic ought to 
exist. The aesthetic implies moral obligation to support it. And 
this obligation is an ever-present, implicit, and at least subconscious, 
factor in human nature. 
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The second way in which the aesthetic involves the moral may 
be seen by distinguishing between two kinds of satisfaction, namely, 
that in which satisfaction is so complete that the desire is extin- 
guished and that in which satisfaction is so enjoyable that it arouses 
desire for more of the same. Now which kind of satisfaction is 
better, that which extinguishes desire or that which stimulates it? 
Satisfaction is aesthetic, but not purely aesthetic, for the preced- 
ing desire remains implicit in the satisfaction, whereas purely aes- 
thetic experience would be so complete in itself that no evidence of 
such preceding desire would remain. Now satisfaction which ex- 
tinguishes desire is more aesthetic, in the sense that no tendency 
toward further desire is present, than satisfaction which stimulates 
desire. But, further desire is desire for further satisfaction, for 
further enjoyment of an end-in-itself, it entails a greater, or at 
least some more, aesthetic enjoyment than that which merely termi- 
nates. Now this stimulation of further desire is moral. Hence, 
an aesthetic experience which leads to more aesthetic experiences is 
better than one which does not. Or, inherent in the nature of that 
which is aesthetic are reasons why the moral ought to exist. 


vV 


Paradox is present in the interrelations between the aesthetic and 
the moral. No matter how we examine them, paradox appears. 
When each is taken in isolation from the other, each is self-destruc- 
tive. When taken together, each is involved in dialectical tail- 
chasing. 

The moral, by itself, has no purpose, no goal, no place to go, no 
reason for being. The moral, as incompleteness, as instrumentality, 
aims at completeness, at intrinsicness. Without its aesthetic goal, 
morality could not be moral. On the other hand, the aesthetic by 
itself is a goal which can neither aim nor be aimed at, can neither 
seek nor be sought, can neither serve nor be served. It can only 
be, which is the same as being dead. If anyone is to experience it 
alone, he must be, if not completely, then either almost or momen- 
tarily, dead. Taken in isolation, the moral would be an aim which 
aimed at nothing and the aesthetic would be a goal: at which nothing 
aimed. 

Taken together, each is dialectically involved in the other. The 
moral, by aiming at and ending in the aesthetic, requires that which 
it is not in order to complete itself. But the aesthetic, as com- 
pleteness, would also put a complete end to the moral were it not 
for the fact that that which is aesthetic is not a mere terminus or 
‘is not dead. The aesthetic, if it is to continue and to continue to 
be that in which the moral terminates, must be involved in some- 
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thing which continues it, something which is not complete in itself, 
something which is alive. 

It is life itself which rescues us from the fate of extinction to 
which mere thought would assign us. Life is inherently both moral 
and aesthetic at the same time, even if in varying degrees at dif- 
ferent times. Life itself, as well as its moral and aesthetic aspects, 
is dialectical. And it is in dialectic that the basic clues to achieve- 
ment of happiness are to be found. Art and society are involved 
in this same paradox and can be freed, so to speak, only dialecti- 
cally. 


VI 


It is time to indicate an additional double thesis of this paper, 
namely, that: that which is both aesthetic and moral may be more 
completely aesthetic than that which is aesthetic merely; and that 
which is both aesthetic and moral may be more completely moral 
than that which is moral merely. 

Support for this contention requires awareness that the goal of 
life is to be found not outside of life, but within life itself. He 
who recognizes that life as actually lived is all the life that he can 
live thereby accepts life as complete in itself. He has an aesthetic 
attitude toward life. Now, since being moral, in all of the various 
ways of being moral, is part of life as actually lived, one who ac- 
cepts, and experiences, such moral life as complete in itself thereby 
experiences it as aesthetic. He who would try to eliminate morality 
which cannot be eliminated thereby becomes more moral and less 
aesthetic in his enjoyment of life. 

On the other hand, since the goal of life is aesthetic, the ex- 
treme moralist, who would eliminate the aesthetic from life and 
put it beyond life, would thereby extinguish all enjoyment of life. 
Rather, as moral, we should want to experience the actual as the 
ideal, for thereby we find the goal of life in life and not elsewhere. 
Does this mean elimination of ideals? Oh no. For having ideals 
is itself a part of human nature, and part of what has to be accepted 
by anyone who accepts life as complete in itself. 

Thus, as moral, we should want that which is both moral and 
aesthetic, and as aesthetic, we should enjoy what is inclusive of 
both moral and aesthetic. 


VII 


Let us turn now to some consequences of these theses for art and 
society. First, consider art. Is art aesthetic or moral or both? It 
is both, but much more moral than aesthetic. 
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Art involves three distinguishable factors: the artist, creator, 
or producer; the art instrument or object created; and the ap- 
preciater, enjoyer, or consumer. The producer and consumer may, 
of course, be the same person. Each of these three factors will be 
dealt with briefly. 

Is artistic creativity aesthetic? While creating, the artist must, 
of course, have some goal in mind, a job to do, one which is not yet 
done, and which, hence, is experienced as incomplete. Unless he 
is unusually sure of himself, he is uncertain as to just how his work 
will turn out. If, further, he is creating for an audience, he must 
be concerned about how it will be received. Only to the extent that 
he is doing just what he wants to do is his experience of creativity 
aesthetic. The aesthetic quality of his creativity is more likely to 
reflect the character of his life than of the particular scene or shape 
(‘‘object’’ or ‘‘non-object’’) which he is trying to depict. One 
who is more completely and spontaneously devoted to enjoyment of 
the aesthetic is more likely to be able to abstract an enjoyable por- 
tion of life and crystalize it for others to apprehend. But his 
creativity is experienced both as-aesthetic and as moral, for the more 
highly aesthetic he feels, the more he believes, morally, that the 
product will be worth while. The artist, more often than not, does 
what he feels he ought to do; and the more strongly he feels that he 
ought to produce the aesthetic, the more moral he is. 

The art object is an instrument for producing further aesthetic 
enjoyment. The various principles which aid in aesthetic expres- 
sion will not be discussed here, except to repeat that they must all 
somehow contribute to a sense of completeness. However, there 
is a difference between a feeling of completeness and boredom, for 
an inspiring work of art may produce a feeling of completeness 
more successfully than a boring one, one which inspires a desire to 
get away from it. Great art is highly aesthetic, but not merely 
aesthetic. Great art is also highly moral, but never merely moral. 

The more an art object attracts and holds attention to the aes- 
thetic experience intended, the more aesthetic it is as an object. 
But the more such an object suggests a fitness into the total life 
scheme of the appreciator, the more it contributes to an aesthetic 
life. Life itself may be aesthetic, as well as objects. If an art ob- 
ject, in order to be appreciated, isolates man from the rest of his 
life, it is aesthetic only so long as it holds his attention from the rest 
of life. But if an art object, such as a beautiful dress or automo- 
bile, contributes harmoniously to making life as a whole felt more 
satisfying, as more complete in itself, it is really more wholesomely 
aesthetic. One further remark about the moral character of art ob- 
jects is worth adding. When an object created does in fact com- 
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monly produce aesthetic experiences, then it ought to be treated as 
a precious instrument. Art objects are moral objects—objects of 
moral concern. They ought to be created; they ought to be pre- 
served; they ought to be appreciated. And, anticipating some of 
what will be said about society, society ought to promote conditions 
of creation, preservation, and appreciation, including wide-spread 
distribution of art objects. 

The consumer or appreciater, if he be other than the creator, 
also enjoys both moral and aesthetic experience, again usually more 
moral than aesthetic. If he compares what he sees with other 
works, of the same or different artists, inquires concerning its 
meaning and purpose, thinks how it would look in his own home, 
wonders how much it would cost, imagines how proud he would be 
as its owner, his experience is largely moral. When his experience 
is genuinely complete in itself, he will have little inclination to talk 
about it, for to talk about it is to un-complete it, to relate it to 
something else, to moralize about it. Of course, among artists and 
aestheticians, acceptance of the moral aspects of artistic experiences 
may be so complete that analysis and criticism may occur without 
distracting from, but rather contributing to, an aesthetic whole. 


Vill 


Not only art, but also society, or social experience, may be both 
moral and aesthetic. That social experience is moral, no one doubts. 
But that it is aesthetic remains far from clear. The writer contends 
that society has the aesthetic as its ultimate goal. Does this mean 
that we should, as a matter of public policy, rush about and produce 
more artists and distribute more art objects? Not necessarily. 
These are means which may or may not be wisely used to achieve 
the ends. Ours is an age of artistic specialization. Often dis- 
covery of the locus of what in the object is intended as of primary 
aesthetic importance requires specialized instruction regarding spe- 
cialized appreciation. So long as such instruction is lacking, dis- 
tribution of some art objects may result only in disgust or dismay. 

The goal of aesthetic living may be described variously as con- 
fidence, assurance, security, acceptance, faith, belief, conviction. 
Let us recall that as moral man is anxious, concerned, worried, 
nervous, restless, but as aesthetic he is calm, quiescent, peaceful, 
contented. Those who live with confidence that what they are 
doing is right live more aesthetically than those troubled by doubt. 
One cannot live aesthetically until he has mastered fear. Fear is 
moral. Those who say ‘‘We have nothing to fear but fear itself’’ 
are wishing for the aesthetic life. Social security, whether politi- 
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eal, economic, legal or medical, is conducive to, but no guarantee 
of, an aesthetic life. Firm convictions, especially if they be unchal- 
lenged, may contribute; for dogmatists often speak with aesthetic 
authority. Being esteemed, admired, or loved contributes to con- 
fidence. Love is aesthetic when one enjoys the beloved for what 
he is and moral when he desires to retain, continue, or repeat the 
-aesthetic. Religion aims at restoring confidence (peace that passeth 
all understanding), assurance of achievement of intrinsic value, 
even though one may be undeserving. Religion has a double-direc- 
tion: the one is external to the self, even cosmic: to assure confi- 
dence that ‘‘all’s right with the world.’’ The other is internal: 
to assure confidence that all is right deep down in the self. A 
third function has to do with providing confidence that these two 
are in harmony with each other. 

Oriental philosophies (especially Taoism, Buddhism, and several 
varities of Hindu philosophy) come closer to stating the aesthetic 
goal of life than Western philosophies and religions which, by and 
large, give much more emphasis to the moral. The willingness to 
accept things as they come—i.e., as sufficiently complete in them- 
selves—is essential to aesthetic living. To establish this willing- 
ness is part of society’s moral goal. This does not mean stagna- 
tion, however, for, dialectically, the job ahead, with all its trouble 
and anxiety, is part of things as they come. There are levels of 
confidence and levels of anxiety; and one lives more aesthetically 
when more of his levels, especially the deeper levels, are quiescent. 
One whose life is deeply aesthetic can endure amazing amounts of 
surface turmoil. To reattain a feeling of depth security is a major 
function of prayer in orthodox Christianity. But Christianity suf- 
fers imbalance: God is primarily aesthetic; man is primarily moral; 
or God alone is perfect, complete in himself, man is imperfect, in- 
complete, hence essentially unaesthetic. To attain confidence that 
the soul is indestructible was the message of the god, Krishna, in 
the Gita, to Arjuna who needed confidence that war was right. 
Kamikazi pilots crashed to death with confidence; the U.S. Army 
is weak regarding the aesthetics of war. 

One can see a kind of hierarchy of aesthetic levels in human ex- 
perience. First, one may experience an art object as aesthetic. 
Secondly, his whole experience at one time, including the art object, 
may be aesthetic. Thirdly, his whole life, including the just-men- 
tioned whole experience, may be aesthetic. Fourthly, he may live 
in a community in which many lives lived aesthetically heighten the 
aesthetic quality of each particular life. Finally, he may live in a 
world with many communities and cultures intermingling and aes- 
thetically influencing each other. , There may be, of course, still 
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other levels, but the point here is that one who can enjoy many 
aesthetic levels, from art object to world-society, may have a richer 
aesthetic experience than he whose aesthetic range is more limited. 


ARCHIE J. BAHM 


UNIVERSITY OF New MEXICO 


LITERATURE AND THE CATEGORIES 


HEN the Platonic Socrates raised the question: what, after 
all, do the poets know? he meant, of course, to ask: what 
knowledge do they have additional to the knowledge of how to in- 
vent, construct, and create works of literature? This is a trouble- 
some question. If works of imaginative literature are to be ac- 
counted vehicles of insight, it seems that the Socratic query cannot 
be passed over. Yet it is difficult to justify any claim to special 
knowledge on the part of the literary artist that is distinguishable 
from the knowledgeable exercise of his talent as literary artist. 

The problem of the ‘‘correspondence’’ of literature to life, the 
world, or reality, is old and vexed because it seems to involve us in 
dilemmas. If we suppose a knowledge on the part of the artist that 
is independent of his creative activity, we seem obliged to regard 
the work of literature as a mere device for communicating, popular- 
izing, or recommending insights independently achieved and, pre- 
sumably, capable of independent verification. But this separation 
of form and content does violence to our literary experience. On 
the other hand, if we assume that literary insight is a function of the 
literary imagination and not a knowledge additional to the knowl- 
edge of how to invent, construct, and create impressive works of 
literature, we must look within literature not only for the expres- 
sion but also for the justification of whatever insights it affords. 
But if this is so, how can we explain the persistent belief that suc- 
cessful works of literature are somehow revelatory of the world? 

If we are committed to a ‘‘hard choice,’’ we must, I think, cling 
to the belief that the wisdom of the literary artist is not separable 
from his constructive, creative activity as artist. This requires us 
to look within literature for the intelligibility of literature. After 
we see what can be discovered along this line, it will be time enough 
to ask whether or not we are obliged to abandon the claim that 
works of literature can be revelatory of a reality beyond themselves. 

What we demand of a work of literature is not mere intelligi- 
bility but something best described as triumphant intelligibility. 
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A composition that we dismiss as trivial or banal may be perfectly 
intelligible in one accepted sense of the term. Indeed our dismissal 
presupposes our understanding. But our dismissal, whether justi- 
fied in any particular instance or not, is the sign that we demand 
of literature a triumphant intelligibility—something won through 
creative effort and expressed through an exploitation: «i of the artistic 
resources of the linguistic medium. 

But is all literary intelligibility of one kind? A claim which I 
wish to set forth and defend is that there are three distinguishable 
modes of triumphant intelligibility in literature. I do not wish to 
say that these modes are mutually exclusive in that they cannot all 
show in a single work, but I think, nevertheless, that each has a 
certain independence in direction of development so that it is no 
easy matter of simple addition for the literary artist to afford equal 
accommodation to all. Indeed it may be said that emphasis upon 
any one is likely to necessitate curtailment in the elaboration of the 
full possibilities of any other. 

If these claims can first be rendered plausible on their own 
merits, something of additional interest emerges. This is the curi- 
ous analogy between the recognizable modes of literary intelligi- 
bility and C. S. Peirce’s doctrine of the categories. If there is any 
significance in this analogy, and I think there is, the suggestion 
arises that the problem of the ‘‘correspondence’”’ of literature to 
life, the world, or reality, can best be solved if we abandon the at- 
tempt to establish this relationship in terms of specific ‘‘truth- 
claims’’ about this and that, and seek instead for a basic affinity at 
the deep categorial level. It is, at any rate, the intent of this 
paper to present such a theory for consideration. 

The first task is to set forth the claim for three modes of literary 
intelligibility. For purposes of expositional convenience I shall 
call these : intelligibility as imaginative realization, intelligibility as 
dramatic presentation, and intelligibility as symbolic reference. 


I. INTELLIGIBILITY as IMAGINATIVE REALIZATION 


The claim that a work of literature is completely autonomous 
and that its intelligibility is exclusively a matter of its internal 
economy appears rather late in the history of critical theory. It 
is therefore, perhaps, the product of some sort of sophistication. 
But it has happened more than once that the product of sophistica- 
tion turns out to afford surprising endorsemen, to the testimony of 
innocence. 

The testimony of innocence, in this case, consists in the fact 
that once upon a time we never hesitated to accept an imaginative 
creation as a self-sufficient entity in its own right. Since the child 
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has no defined notion of something called ‘‘reality’’ with which the 
literary illusion could be compared or contrasted, there is no im- 
pediment to his identification of the real with the realized. Some- 
thing becomes real to him when it seems important, vivid, impres- 
sive. Accordingly, the imaginative realizations of literature can 
be for him not only as real but commonly more real than actual 
things or events. 

This initial innocence of reception is dissipated by the gradual 
cultivation of the sense of fact which forces us to recognize that 
the story is ‘‘only imaginary.’’ From the point of view of hygiene, 
prudence, and sanity it is difficult to overestimate the significance 
of the sense of fact, for no one can be fully responsible who has 
failed to achieve it. But to acknowledge the reality of the actual 
as independent of the imaginary is not the end but the beginning of 
problems. 

Actuality is the spatial-temporal-causal domain of existent things 
and occurring events. Of course it is real; but equally, of course, 
it cannot be exhaustive of reality, for without the contrast of the 
actual with something else—the possible, the apparent, the seeming, 
or the ideal—assertions about the actual lose their significance. The 
self-conscious recognition of the imaginary, as the imaginary, pro- 
vides the occasion for understanding and appreciation on another 
level ; it also results in the development of more exacting demands. 

Out of the constrictive realm of the actual the artistic imagina- 
tion soars like a bright bird, for it recognizes the opportunities of 
a purely imaginative realization.' But this assumption of freedom 
is also the assumption of responsibility. If the artist is free from 
obligation to report on the actual, it will also be the case that he 
cannot justify his imaginative construction merely on the basis of 
the plea that such and such actually existed or such and such actu- 
ally happened. 

To be real in the mode of existence is not a matter of degree, 
but to be real in the mode of imagination is a matter of degree. 
The literary artist undertakes to ‘‘make it real’’ and this means to 
make it so impressive that it will impose itself on the imagination 
of the reader. Making it real, in the sense of realizing it imagina- 
tively, is not the same as making it realistic if by the realistic we 
mean something to be contrasted with the fantastic. Kubla Khan 
is fantastic but it is imaginatively realized. 

The triumphant intelligibility of imaginative realization has 
little to do with explanation or interpretation and everything to do 
with power of enstatement. What lives in literature lives by its 
own life, however ‘‘odd’’ this may appear when contrasted with 
life elsewhere. If we should be tempted to demand that ‘‘fictional 
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characters’’ justify themselves by a resemblance to ‘‘real people,’’ 
we shall be disconcerted to have to recognize how much more im- 
pressively ‘‘real’’ the imaginary may prove to be in our experience. 

So long as we think of literary intelligibility as imaginative 
realization, what we prize is freedom, freshness, spontaneity, and 
originality of creation. We no more want works of literature to be 
alike than we want the children of the family to be alike. The 
children of the family, however, are actual existents. . If this makes 
them in some sense more substantial, it also makes them less free, for 
in actuality there is always the imperative necessity for achieving a 
modus vivendi. No existent entity is quite free to cultivate to full 
florescence its particular suchness. 

Thus literary intelligibility can be conceived in terms of imagi- 
native realization. We stress this mode of intelligibility when we 
say that our sense of the intelligibility of the literary creation is 
our sense of participating in its life. Making it intelligible is the 
same as making it real, and making it real is the same as making 
it imaginatively compelling. 


II. INTELLIGIBILITY As DRAMATIC PRESENTATION 


By ‘‘dramatic presentation’’ I intend no exclusive reference to 
drama proper. Though the middle plays of Shakespeare can be 
cited as eminent examples of intelligibility in this mode, the es- 
sential features of dramatic presentation can be found in a novel, 
such as War and Peace, or in a poem, such as Yeats’s Among School 
Children. 

For the appreciation of dramatic presentation as a mode of 
literary intelligibility it will not be sufficient to regard the domain 
of the actual as mere raw material for artistic exploitation. Of 
course it is material, and of course it is exploited ; but this exploita- 
tion involves the attempt to preserve the flavor, the feeling, the 
significance, of the ¢ontingency of the actual in the structure of the 
artistic transformation. 

There is a sense in which the intelligibility of dramatic pres- 
entation not only employs paradox but is itself paradoxical. l- 
though the literary presentation exhibits evidence of engagement 
with the actual, the intelligibility thus achieved depends upon the 
exercise of restraint in explanation. The artist who can succeed 
with dramatic presentation must have what Keats called ‘‘negative 
capability’’—a special sort of robustness of mind that is difficult for 
those who are usually called ‘‘thinkers.’’ Thinkers are intent on 
dispelling mystery by explanation, but dramatic presentation de- 
pends on the retention of mystery. Not the atmosphere of the mys- 
terious, of course; the evocation of this atmosphere is a matter 
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of imaginative realization. Nor is it mystery in any mystical sense, 
for it is by no means necessary, or even directly to the point, to in- 
troduce a reference to the transcendent. Indeed what lies at the 
heart of dramatic presentation is not the sense of the transcendent ; 
rather, it is the sense of obdurate, opaque, recalcitrant, contingent 
matter-of-fact. 

Those who are concerned to advocate a doctrine of artistic truth 
usually say that of course they are not talking about correspondence 
to matter-of-fact. There is nothing they are so quick to relinquish 
as matter-of-fact, which is supposed to be the concern of science or 
of history. In a way there is no difficulty in understanding what 
they mean. The business of the literary artist is not that of re- 
porting on the occurrence of particular, actual happenings. But 
the sense of fact of which I am talking is the awareness that there 
és matter-of-fact, rather than the sense of any particular matter-of- 
fact. é 

What is it to have a lively sense of contingent fact? It is to 
recognize that the spatial-temporal-causal domain of the actual is, 
among other things, the scene of the unexpected, the unplanned, 
the unforeseeable, and the uncontrollable. This is because a multi- 
plicity of relatively independent entities pursue their individual 
destinies. According to Aristotle, a contingent event is not an un- 
caused event—since presumably all events have causes—but when 
lines of causal relationship, having different ancestry in the past, 
cross, or merge, or collide, we have an event that is contingent or 
fortuitous in that it is alien to the ‘‘system’’ of any of these pur- 
posive tendencies. So the sense of contingent fact that I have in 
mind is not simply the recognition that no matter-of-fact is logically 
necessary ; rather it is the complex awareness of the predicament of 
combined independence and involvement. 

Another way of getting at the matter is to consider what might 
be meant by the expression ‘‘the sense of life.’’ Of course this 
might mean the impression of being alive. An imaginative realiza- 
tion can have the sense of life in that the artistic illusion has been 
successfully enstated. It lives. But there is another meaning that 
can be gathered by listening to what people say. Consider the 
following. ‘‘Wouldn’t you know, it has to be the son of the man 
with whom I quarreled so bitterly long ago in another country that 
my daughter wishes to marry.’’ ‘‘ Ah yes, that’s life for you!’’ 

The interesting thing to notice here is that nobody supposes 
that this is the way our experience usually unfolds. What lies be- 
hind the remark is something far deeper than any empirical gen- 
eralization about the customary and the expected. Rather it is the 
primitive sense of the richness of actuality, of so many different 
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things going on at the same time, of so many different plans and 
purposes emanating from independent centers, of so many different 
kinds of order likely at any moment to interfere with one another; 
in short, it is the sense of the vast unmanageable background 
against which we are obliged to project both our plans for practi- 
cal action and our schemes for theoretical interpretation. Life, 
in this sense, is the chimera that cannot be captured. It is too vast 
and too vigorous a beast to be held in any net. 

Yet what I here call dramatic presentation is a kind of net. 
It is not exactly that the beast is captured; rather it is that his 
presence is felt. The achievement of this is a delicate business. 
We cannot hope for intelligibility unless we have order, and we 
cannot hope for art unless we have order. But the order of dra- 
matic presentation must be an order in which some element of the 
inexplicable—of the recalcitrant—is preserved and makes itself 
felt. This order is a mean between the intolerably casual looseness 
of actual contingent happening and the rigor of some ideal neces- 
sity. But as Aristotle remarked, in another connection, the mean is 
not mathematical and there are no ‘‘rules’’ for finding it. 

Dramatic presentation has the intelligibility of ordered vision, 
not of explanation. Irony and paradox are characteristic aspects 
of it, and these paradoxes, though they must be understood, must 
not be resolved. Undoubtedly the triumph of dramatic presenta- 
tion provides a sense of mastery because the complex vision it pres- 
ents holds the disparate elements in dynamic equilibrium. But if 
we are not content to see, and push for explanations that could be 
provided only by dissolving the hard core of the recalcitrant, we 
jeopardize rather than improve this characteristic mode of intelligi- 
bility. Dramatic intelligibility depends upon a combination of 
boldness and restraint—boldness in inclusion and restraint in ex- 
planation. 


III. INTELLIcrBmity as SyMBoutic REFERENCE 


“‘Symbolie reference’’ as here employed does not extend to 
everything that might be recognized as literary symbol. Symboli- 
zation, in some sense, is a pervasive feature of literary expression. 
But it is one thing to use a symbol as a unit of meaning in the con- 
struction of an intelligible whole and quite another to elevate sym- 
bolic correspondence into the main pattern of an intelligible ex- 
planation. “ 

If I may employ ‘‘symbolie referencé’’ to refer to this latter, 
it can be said that allegory is the most candid, clear, and obvious 
exemplification of literary intelligibility as symbolic reference. 
This is not to say that it is the only, the most ambitious, or, to mod- 
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ern minds, the most acceptable manifestation. The desire for the 
subtlety of sunken myth, exercising from the depths its control 
over the artistic presentation, is not a desire for the difficult and 
the oblique simply as such. It springs from the recognitioh that 
this more ambitious undertaking is conducive to discovery through 
creation. Allegory clarifies as well as exemplifies, but what it 
clarifies is in some sense known beforehand. 

What I seek to designate here is a general pattern of intelligible 
structure which, in specific literary execution, is displayed with 
considerable variety. The difference between Dante’s Commedia 
and Mann’s Zauberberg is manifest. Yet they have in common an 
emphasis on vertical order. By some system of symbolic reference, 
relatively obvious or highly subtle, one level of being or of experi- 
ence is related to another. To be sure it can be said with justice 
that every metaphor is a case of this, yet it is not every work of 
literature that bases its claim to intelligibility primarily on the 
kind of hierarchical structure displayed in metaphor. Such works 
of literature, however informed by passion, have a kind of intel- 
lectuality. Their pattern of intelligibility is animated by an in- 
herent explanatory tendency. 

All explanation depends upon the recognition of continuity and 
mediation as something ‘‘found’’ rather than imposed, but the ex- 
planatory tendency reaches beyond this recognition. Everywhere 
it is fired by faith—faith in the prevalence of law. From this 
point of view an intelligible world is a lawful world. Law has its 
rigor, but this is not unacceptable. Indeed the sense of the rigor 
is a part of the total appeal of the explanatory pattern. 

There is a sense in which literature, in the mode of symbolic 
reference, though difficult to achieve in impressive form is easiest 
to understand—not, indeed, as an achievement but simply as an 
enterprise. This is because it has a certain resemblance to enter- 
prises of explanation with which we are familiar in other quarters. 
Yet this very similarity can mislead us. All explanation invélves 
generality, but the generality of literature is not like the generality 
of science or of any theoretical scheme where the data constitute 
one thing and the explanatory hypothesis another so that each ad- 
mits of independent scrutiny. A work of literature is so con- 
structed that it deliberately and intentionally blocks all attempts at 
such independent scrutiny. It is exactly this feature of literature 
that arouses suspicion in minds accustomed to see the distinction 
between the evidence and the claim as the indispensable sign of 
intellectual responsibility in making claims. Yet the intelligibility 
of a work of literature in the mode of symbolic reference depends 
upon this apparently suspect feature. 
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It is evident that the symbols of literature are incarnated. They 
are at the extreme removed from the symbols of mathematics. But 
we miss the point if we think of this incarnation primarily as a 
pedagogical device in the form of easy lessons for minds that can- 
not soar. More nearly, it is illumination for minds that can radi- 
ate from a center while yet remaining within that center. The 
intelligibility depends not simply upon a relationship of this with 
that, but on the maintenance, at every point, of such a free passage 
of ascent and descent that the generality provided by ascent is al- 
ways accompanied by the sense of concreteness provided by descent. 
Every work of literature in the symbolic mode is a Jacob’s ladder 
‘‘pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross.’’ 

I have said that all forms of explanatory enterprise involve the 
recognition of continuity and mediation. Science makes use of this 
feature of the world, but it is to literature that we must look if we 
wish to see it luminously displayed. It is the display that counts 
for the sense of triumphant intelligibility rather than any particular 
doctrine, theory, or dogma, that may serve as the vehicle for this 
display. The non-acceptance of a dogma, implicit in a work of 
literature, leaves us still profoundly impressed by the successful 
display of symbolic mediation, and this response is the result of an 
appeal to something deeper than a mere intellectual interest in ‘‘a 
point of view.’’ 


IV 


C. S. Peirce conceived the outline of what he called a purified 
metaphysics. Metaphysics, thus conceived, would be concerned 
with the basic categories, and Peirce christened these categories 
Firstness, Secondness, and Thirdness. Firstness is being indepen- 
dent of anything else. It is particular ‘‘suchness’’ and it is as- 
sociated with the ideas of originality, spontaneity, freedom. Sec- 
ondness is reaction in relation to another. It is the mode of being 
of existence and relates to fact. It is associated with the ideas of 
effort, constraint, and opposition. Thirdness is mediation. It in- 
volves continuity in nature and symbolic reference in discourse. It 
is associated with order, law, harmony, explanation. These cate- 
gories are categories because they are universal. In every state of 
affairs, according to Peirce, there is an element of real spontaneity, 
an element of brute factual obduracy, and an element of law. 

Of course I cannot claim the authority of Peirce for anything I 
have said about literary intelligibility, but the comparison has at 
least the interest of an analogy. Developing this analogy, we could 
say that the autonomy of imaginative realization is a kind of First- 
ness; the oppositional tensions of dramatic presentation a kind of 
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Secondness; and the mediation of symbolic reference a kind of 
Thirdness. If there is anything in this idea, the suggestion arises 
that the ‘‘correspondence’’ of literature to something beyond can 
best be sought at the deep categorial level. 

But if the correspondence is of this sort, and if Peirce is correct 
in his claim that in every state of affairs there is an element of real 
spontaneity, an element of factual obduracy, and an element of 
law, should we be justified in erecting categorial inclusiveness into 
a principle for critical judgment? The conception of such inclu- 
siveness looms, perhaps, like a Kantian ‘‘regulative idea,’’ and there 
are works of literature, such as Moby Dick, that seem to reach for 
such inclusiveness—though in this case at the price of a literary 
structure noticeably loose at the joints. It would be foolish to 
withhold our admiration from such ambitious attempts; but since as 
a general thing we are altogether too prone to assume that one kind 
of excellence cannot but be improved by the addition to it of an- 
other kind of excellence, I wish to stress the difficulty that stands 
in the way of such inclusiveness. ; 

Literature can be revelatory of the world only because it is set 
apart from the world, and because the order it displays is more 
lucidly exhibited than the order of the world. This greater lucid- 
ity is purchased by selective attention—selective celebration. If 
the intelligibility of literature depends on its correspondence to 
reality, it depends quite as much on its non-correspondence. Lit- 
erature must be true but literature must be ‘‘better’’ than that to 
which it is true. This betterness consists in the superior luminosity 
of artistic form, but the requirements of one kind of form may not 
fit with the requirement of another. 

The emphasis on vertical order, characteristic of symbolic ref- 
erence, is a different thing from the emphasis on lateral order, char- 
acteristic of dramatic presentation. An artist intent on achieving 
the intelligibility of symbolic reference may check the tendency to- 
wards fable inherent in that enterprise, and the modern literary 
taste seems to prefer that he should. But even if we acknowledge 
that a mythic symbol is all the more impressive for being deeply 
imbedded, it is still the case that its tendency is vertical and that 
if it is to operate it must operate vertically, however ‘‘held down’”’ 
by the elaboration of the outlying relations of the symbolic vehicle. 
What is perhaps even more to the point is that the restraint in 
explanation—the retention of the element of the recalcitrant, the 
opaque, the inexplicable—on which, paradoxically, the intelligibility 
of dramatic presentation depends—is at odds with the inherent ex- 
planatory tendency of myth. 

But though this may be conceded, it might yet be thought that 
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the intelligibility of imaginative realization can make no claim to 
independent recognition on the ground that such realization is a 
prior condition or a concomitant feature of intelligibility as dra- 
matic presentation or as symbolic reference. But if we take this 
view will it not be the case that there is a kind of literary impres- 
siveness hard to account for? What has Pickwick to do with par- 
adox or myth? Indeed it is precisely because some literary achieve- 
ments strike us as free creations, being simply themselves and 
having nothing to do with anything else, that the claim that a work 
‘of literature is entirely autonomous—a free flight of sheer inven- 
tion—can be made with some plausibility. 

It has usually been thought that those who claim this autonomy 
must be in disagreement with those who stress the revelatory aspect 
of literature, but this disagreement can be resolved if we are willing 
to profit by the wisdom of Peirce. Firstness is a category of the 
real no less than Secondness and Thirdness. Oddly enough, the 
revelatory character of that which seems dissociated from every- 
thing else lies precisely in this very celebration of particular sepa- 
rate suchness. 


DorotHy WaLsH 
SmitTH COLLEGE 


ANALOGICAL PREDICATION 


HE suggestion that religious discourse leans heavily upon the 
use of analogy, especially in its references to Deity, was de- 
veloped in considerable detail by the scholastics. It has also been re- 
vived recently as an account of the nature of the meaning which 
the language of religion typically, if not uniquely, employs. Con- 
currently with its recent revival, however, there has been displayed 
considerable resistance to the view that the meaning of religious 
predicates is analogical.2, This paper seeks to show, first, that this 
resistance is not likely to be mitigated by the Thomistie view of 
analogical predication. But, second, an alternative view of analogi- 
cal predication is here proposed which its author believes can be de- 
fended successfully as a justification for speaking about ‘‘the ana- 
logical truth’’ of some religious utterances. 


1For a defense of analogy in religious discourse, see Raphael Demos, 
‘*Are Religious Dogmas Cognitive and Meaningful?’’ Academic Freedom, 
Logic, and Religion, Phila.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. 

2Ibid., C. J. Ducasse. Cf. also Sidney Hook, ‘‘The Sense of Dogmatic 


Religious Expression,’’ The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. LI, No. 5, March 4, 
1954. 
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I 


The Thomistic view of the use of analogy in religious discourse 
has as its aim the assignment of names to God in such a way that 
true assertions about Him may be made. Such assertions are pos- 
sible, however, only if the meaning of the terms predicated of God 
and creatures is neither equivocal nor univocal. Since ‘‘there is a 
certain mode of likeness of things to God,’’* and it is possible to 
prove many things about God, as would not be the case if all such 
attempts involved the fallacy of equivocation,* the terms predi- © 
cated of God are not entirely equivocal. But neither are such 
terms predicated univocally of God and creatures. God as Prime 
Agent so far exceeds His creatures in power and glory that what- 
ever is predicated of God must be understood as far transcending 
any similar thing in creatures. Hence the names predicated of God 
are used in an analogous sense, ‘‘that is, according to the sense of 
proportion.’’ 5 

Two kinds of analogy are distinguished by St. Thomas. The 
first involves an analogical meaning based on a relation, or ‘‘ propor- 
tion,’’ of many things to one. Thus ‘‘healthy’’ may be predicated 
of an animal, as the subject of health, of medicine as the cause of 
health, of food as the preserver of health, and of urine as the sign 
of health. The names of God cannot be predicated of Him ac- 
cording to this kind of analogy, however, because to do so would in- 
volve our positing something prior to God as that to which He is 
related along with other things. But nothing can be prior to God. 
The second kind of analogy is based on the relation of two things, 
not to some third thing, but to one of them. Thus ‘‘healthy’’ may 
be predicated of both medicine and animal body since medicine is 
the cause of the health in the animal body. It is in this latter way 
that names are predicated of God: ‘‘whatever is said of God and 
creatures, is said according to the order that exists of a creature 
to God as its principle and cause; wherein pre-exist inane all 
perfections of things.’’’ 

We cannot here examine in detail the Thomistic use of analogi- 
eal predication in references to God. Suffice it to point out that 
the basis of such predication ‘‘is the resemblance which an effect 
always preserves in relation to its cause, however inferior to it it 
may be.’’* The resemblance, or ‘‘proportion,’’ is not that of God 

8 Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 33. 

4 Summa Theologica, I, xiiii, 5. 

5 Summa Theol., I, xiii, 5. 

6 Contra Gentiles, I, 34. 

1 Summa Theol., I, xiii, 5. 


8 E./Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, New York: 
Random House, 1956, p. 105. 
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to things but rather of things to God. But it is in terms of ‘‘the 
relation binding each effect to its cause’’ which is ‘‘the only link 
enabling us to make an accurate ascent from creature to Creator.’’ ® 

The resemblance which effects may bear to their cause varies 
according to whether the effects are contained in the same species 
or genus as their cause, or whether, as in the case of God, the agent 
is not contained in any genus. Since every agent ‘‘acts from its 
form, the effect must in some way resemble the form of the agent.’’ ?° 
When the agent is contained in the same species as its effect, agent 
and effect have a specific formal likeness. When agent and effect 
are not contained in the same species but in the same ‘genus, agent 
and effect have a generic formal likeness. But since God is not 
contained in any genus, his effects (creatures) can be said to ‘‘par- 
ticipate in the likeness of the agent’s form . . . only according to 
some sort of analogy; as existence is common to all.’’?!. Thus it 
can be said, according to St Thomas, that all created things are like 
God so far as they exist, since God is the ‘‘ First and universal prin- 
ciple of all being.’’?? But still the likeness of creatures to God 
may be affirmed ‘‘solely according to analogy ; inasmuch as God ex- 
ists of His own Essence, and others in dependence upon Him.’’ ™* 

This account of the analogy between God and His creatures can 
scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. Despite the denial that agnos- 
ticism is its necessary result,!* its supporters are at a loss to explain 
in what way it makes possible true statements about God. Indeed 
it must be admitted that the perfections attributed to God are in 
Him in a way which is ‘‘wholly incommensurable with their mode 
of being in creatures.’’?5 To invoke the use of analogy at this 
point is merely to beg the question. For it is clear that a ‘‘perfec- 
tion’’ such as ‘‘intelligence’’ may be attributed to God only as a 
finite effect of that which is its Infinite Cause. And to say that 
such an effect can be said to resemble God ‘‘solely according to 
analogy’’ is, in the absence of any specific or generic likeness, to 
invoke another analogy to explain the analogy in question, and thus 
to fall into an infinite regress of analogical explanations. The 
ignorance which we suffer at this point is as it should be, according 
to Gilson,’* since we can never know God’s essence in this life. But 
if so, the appeal to analogy in the first. place loses its point. 

9 Ibid., p. 106. 

10 Summa Theol., I, iv, 3. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 


14See, for example, G. M. Sauvage, ‘‘ Analogy,’’ The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, New York: Appleton, 1907, p. 450. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Op. cit., p. 109. 
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II 


Frederick Copleston, S. J., in a chapter entitled ‘‘The Meaning 
of the Terms Predicated of God’’ has recently formulated a version 
of the Thomist position on analogical predication,’* but with no 
more success than attends the classical attempt. He rejects the 
view that statements about God are purely mythical in character 
and function solely to evoke emotion- and conduct-responses. They 
are either true or false ‘‘in the sense of asserting a state of affairs 
which does or does not obtain.’’** But now the problem arises of 
specifying the meaning of terms such as ‘‘personal’’ and ‘‘intel- 
ligent’’ when predicated of God. If such predicates are construed 
literally, the result is anthropomorphism. On the other hand, if by 
‘*intelligent’’ we do not mean literally that God is quick at drawing 
inferences or clever in solving problems, the alternative seems to be 
agnosticism. For in this case ‘‘no attribute [can] be significantly 
predicated of Him.’’*® The objectionable consequences of this 
dilemma are avoided, Copleston thinks, by maintaining that ‘‘the 
terms which are predicated of both finite things and God must be 
used analogically when they are predicated of God, if they have any 
meaning at all.’’ 7° 

Copleston’s explication of analogical predication in references 
to God is based on a distinction between the ‘‘objective meaning’’ 
and the ‘‘subjective meaning’’ of a term: between ‘‘that which is 
objectively referred to or ‘meant’ by a term and my understanding 
or conception of what is referred to.’’** This is not a distinction 
between the true, or real, meaning of a term and a merely subjective 
meaning, but rather between my (possibly inadequate) conception 
of what is referred to and the reality itself to which the term (pri- 
marily?) refers. Thus in saying that God is intelligent, I distin- 
guish between the meaning this term has for me, based on my ex- 
perience with human intelligence, and the ‘‘purified’’ meaning of 
this term which results from the employment of the way of nega- 
tion. This via negatwa enables us to avoid anthropomorphism in 
references to God, while acknowledgment of the objective meaning 
of such a predicate as ‘‘intelligent’’ avoids agnosticism. As Coples- 
ton puts it: ) 

In our language about God we always move within the sphere of analogy. 


We have no direct natural apprehension of God, and we can have no natural 
knowledge of Him save by way of reflection on the things which do fall within 
17 Ch. VII of Contemporary Philosophy, London: Burns & Oates, 1956, pp. 
87-102. 

18 Ibid., p. 90. 

19 Ibid., p. 94. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid., p. 96. 
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our experience. Hence the use of analogy. What I have called the ‘‘objec- 
tive meaning’’ of the terms predicated of God transcends our experience. 
Hence it cannot be positively and adequately described. All we can do is to 
attempt to purify the ‘‘subjective meaning.’’ 22 


This view of analogical predication is, in my opinion, no im- 
provement over that of classical Thomism. In fact, it is a distinct 
weakening of that position, I believe, in that it is offered without 
the support of the metaphysics of the earlier view. But again the 
net result is agnosticism. We simply cannot claim any knowledge 
of God by this method. Since the so-called ‘‘objective meaning’’ 
of the terms predicated of God falls completely outside of any pos- 
sible experience that man can have in this life, the analogy is quite 
useless. To be told that the meaning of ‘‘intelligent’’ as predicated 
of God is analogical as compared to its meaning as predicated of 
man, but that there is no specific basis for the analogy which we can 
know, is not to avoid agnosticism but to embrace it. Suppose we 
grant, for the sake of argument, that it is possible to distinguish 
my conception of God from what God is in Himself. It still re- 
mains a puzzle as to how my knowledge of God is in any way ad- 
vanced by such a distinction. For if I would proceed to ‘‘purify”’ 
the subjective meaning of such a term as ‘‘intelligent’’ in order to 
make its meaning correspond more closely to its objective meaning, 
which in this case is God Himself, I am completely at a loss even as 
to the direction such ‘‘purification’’ should take, quite apart from 
being totally ignorant as to how far it should extend. Since the 
objective meaning of the terms predicated of God transcends any 
possible experience, I can never know even how the signification of 
terms is not to be applied to God. 

As a matter of fact, the use of the via negativa in this connection 
seems in itself to presuppose a knowledge of God. How could I 
possibly know that God does not have a body, for example, unless 
I already knew that the characteristic of having a body was in- 
compatible with the nature of God? But how could I know this 
unless I had a knowledge of God’s nature that was sufficient to en- 
able me to deny that the characteristic of having a body is properly 
predicable of Him? I could never affirm positively that ‘‘bodili- 
ness’’ is inconsistent with God’s nature unless I could know, in 
some sense, what God is. But if this is true, then the thesis that 
God’s essence is unknowable in this life cannot be maintained. 


Ill 


The consequence of this criticism is not, I think, that we must 
abandon the use of analogy in our references to God. Rather what 
22 Ibid. 
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we need is a redefinition of ‘‘analogy.’’ This term itself must be 
so defined as to enable us to use it without ending in agnosticism. 
But at the same time we want to remain faithful to the tradition 
which maintains at least a difference in kind between God and 
things. This, of course, was the aim of Thomist philosophy. But 
it could not realize this aim, given the conception of Deity with 
which it began. 

The suggestion here proposed is that, in order to employ analogi- 
cal predication in religious discourse, we must hold that any two 
entities standing in an analogical relation to each other, including 


the Deity, must have a minimum of one property in common. ‘‘God | 


is love’’ is analogically true, for example, only if all entities, in- 
cluding God, of which ‘‘love’’ is predicated share at least one prop- 
erty. We may thus avoid agnosticism by the view that what may 
be truly asserted about God may also be truly asserted, at least in 
part, about things other than God. 

One question which is sure to arise at this point is whether such 
a view of analogical predication does not entail anthropomorphism. 
I believe that this consequence is avoided by the stipulation that 
terms which are analogous in meaning always have overlapping 
significations. As Rudolph Otto has pointed out,”* in illustration 
of a similar point, the statement, ‘‘he loves me,’’ has the same 
verbal form when uttered by a child of its father and by a girl of 
her lover. Nevertheless there is a qualitative, and not merely a 
quantitative, difference between the love of the father for the child 
and the love of the lover for the girl. At the same time, however, 
we would probably agree that there is some sense in which the word 
‘love’’ means the same thing in both cases. In other words, there 
is an analogy, but not identity, of meaning for the term ‘‘love’’ as 
used in these two cases. In somewhat more technical language, 
there is a difference in signification to be noted in these two uses of 
‘*love’’ in the sense that the combination of properties signified by 
one is different from the combination of properties signified by the 
other. Hence the meaning (i.e. the signification) of these two 
terms is not identical, or univocal. But neither are they completely 
equivocal. And because they are not completely equivocal, we are 
justified in using the same term, ‘‘love,’’ in both cases. They are 
not completely equivocal because some (at least one) but not all of 
the properties signified by the term in the first case are identical 
with some but not all of the properties signified in the other. What 
is more, if necessary, we could designate the common properties 

signified by both terms. 

I would maintain that this.is exactly the situation which obtains 
23 Ch. VII of The Idea of the Holy. 
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when terms having one meaning when predicated of other things 
are predicated analogically of God. Whether we are talking about 
the ‘‘fear’’ of God as a quality of experience when confronted by 
Deity, or the ‘‘love’’ of God as a kind of affection God has for His 
creatures, we are using such predicates analogically. While such 
terms are not completely equivocal in meaning, as compared with 
their ‘‘ordinary’’ use, they are not univocal either. The term 
‘*love’’ is predicated analogically of God and man, and it is on this 
basis that we can say that ‘‘God is love’’ is a statement which is 
analogically true. It is analogically rather than literally true be- 
cause ‘‘love’’ when predicated of God is understood to signify a 
combination of properties which is different from the combination of 
properties signified by ‘‘love’’ when predicated of man. On the 
other hand, the statement is not completely equivocal either, for the 
combination of properties signified by ‘‘love’’ when predicated of 
God includes at least one property in the combination of properties 
signified by that term when predicated of man. The word ‘‘love’’ 
is being used ambiguously when predicated of God compared to its 
use in other contexts. But the ambiguity can always be clarified 
by designating the properties signified by this term when predi- 
cated of God, and comparing these properties with those signified by 
the same term when predicated of other things. Whenever an. 
analogical meaning is involved, the two sets of properties will over- 
lap. Thus ‘‘love’’ as predicated of God may signify, among other 
things, the property of having tender concern, and the same prop- 
erty may be signified by this term when predicated of a human 
father in his relation to his children. In other words, having 
tender concern is a property signified in common in both cases of its 
predication. 

Another question which may be anticipated is whether in this 
view of analogical predication justice is done to what religious 
people sometimes refer to as the ‘‘majesty’’ of God, i., His 
transcendence over all earthly categories and things. I believe such 
‘*majesty,’’ or transcendence, is preserved by the circumstance that 
the terms predicated of God signify a combination of properties 
which is unique and hence qualitatively different from those signi- 
fied by the same terms when predicated of other things. The fact 
that God may be said to share some properties with His creatures 
does not, in itself, necessarily impugn His ‘‘majesty’’ inasmuch as 
He may still be regarded as, in some sense, qualitatively ‘‘above’’ 
His creatures. 

We cannot here consider the many other issues raised by this 
view of analogical predication except to note, in conclusion, that 
this approach has the merit, in its author’s opinion, of providing a 
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basis for a sound explanation for the claim to a ‘‘natural’’ knowl- 
edge of God. Since a consequence of this formulation of what is 
involved in analogical predication is that God cannot be regarded 
as having no properties in common with anything else, the property 
(or properties) He shares with others places Him in a class with 
other things. Such class membership may provide the starting- 
point for non-analogical assertions about God which can be said to 
constitute knowledge claims. 


Pau C. HayNER 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


CATEGORIAL ANALYSIS, METAPHYSICS, 
AND C. I. LEWIS * 


HE new way of philosophizing which fills the pages of Mind 

will perform a useful function for the unconvinced if it 
forces them to reconsider the question of what ways are genuinely 
profitable. I am thinking of those who wish to philosophize sys- 
tematically rather than by the method of the big pronunciamento, 
and whose concern is with understanding rather than anxiety. 
They may find helpful points of departure in two documents which 
came out of Harvard University in the same Year, 1929, and now 
have something of the unfortunate status of ‘‘classics.’’ I refer 
to the opening chapter on Speculative Philosophy, in Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality; and the first chapter of Professor Lewis’s 
Mind and the World-Order, in which not speculation but ‘‘the re- 
flective method’’ was recommended. The speculative method de- 
mands a conceptual imagination of the very highest order, an un- 
usual genius. That, to me, is a good reason for being more 
interested in practicing the humbler method of reflection ; or rather, 
one variant of it, to name which I use the comparatively recent 
phrase, ‘‘categorial analysis.’’ In this short paper, I want to in- 
vite you to consider the general nature of this method, its relevance 
to the field of metaphysics, and what Lewis has said on these 
subjects.” 


* Read, with a few omissions, before the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Western Division, at the University of Chicago, May 2, 1957. s 

1 Much might be said about the historical antecedents of the method to be 
discussed. Concerning Lewis, the reader should remember his reference (in 
the chapter mentioned) to the Platonic Socrates, his Kantian heritage, and 
the fact that Royce was his teacher. Historical sidelights can, however, be 
dispensed with in this brief presentation. 
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By a category I mean a cluster of concepts, normally named in 
a given language by one and the same word, which (with some 
variation within the category) every sane adult in our culture— 
and perhaps outside it—appears to find indispensable for the or- 
ganization of his experience. Obvious examples are the categories 
of causality, space, time, purpose, value, possibility, knowledge; 
also class, individual, relation, and character or property. There 
is here a certain difference from Lewis; for him ‘‘a category’’ usu- 
ally means one of a set of alternative pigeon-holes to which we 
refer given experience; thus, the physical and the psychical were 
his first examples. Anyhow, categories are a kind of concepts. 
Like Lewis, I would identify concepts with intended meanings— 
not with words as such, nor, like Korner, with words in certain 
uses, nor with Platonic forms or characters of things. By the anal- 
ysis of a category—e.g., Possibility—-I mean a process of discrimi- 
nating the major concepts in the cluster (initially identifiable as 
possibility-concepts by the suitability of using the word ‘‘possible’’ 
for their expression), and bringing to clear consciousness and mak- 
ing verbally explicit the whole of what is distinctively and habit- 
ually intended in each of these concepts. Naturally, no one can 
analyze any concept which he does not himself conceive, and he can 
be directly acquainted only with his own conceptual intent. Be- 
yond the profit of full awareness of and clarity about one’s own 
ideas—no mean thing—conceptual analysis acquires public im- 
portance as uniformities of meaning become indicated by similari- 
ties among us in verbal and other differential behavior. However, 
reflection upon meanings is for each of us a process which in the 
nature of the case must begin and end at home. Attention to 
linguistic usage is an important instrumental step. 

Categorial analysis is a demanding task not only because verbal 
formulation of anything worth talking about may be troublesome; 
if that were all, linguistic skill might suffice. Difficulty lies also 
in our insufficient awareness of our own possessions—these intended 
meanings which our formulations must express. No concept of 
mine can be identified with what I am conscious of when I think 
it; and the more habitual the use of any concept, the smaller is 
that fraction of its whole intent which is likely to be in the focus 
of one’s attention. The rest does not need to be there—until some 
hesitation, or a new problem, or (in a philosopher) some curiosity 
about this persistent mode of thought provokes an attempt to elicit 
it. 

‘*Reflection’’ is an appropriate name for this process, because 
it connotes a turning back upon something already present. But 
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the recovery of one’s whole conceptual intent is not simply a matter 
of dragging thought-constituents up from the deeps. One has a 
sense of his intended meaning, but this—in cases which are complex 
enough to be interesting—is only slightly open to direct inspection. 
One must cast his mind about; try this verbal formulation, and 
that; observe the attitudes and unselfconscious practice of other 
people; talk with others—both because they may have superior 
linguistic resources-and because, left to himself, a man in analyzing 
his own thought, as in his understanding of written words or his 
delineation of anything, will favor some elements and neglect 
others. Observation, formulation, verification—those are the steps 
by which one assures himself of his own meanings, as of anything 
else under the sun. The process is fallible, though the fallibility 
be sometimes purely theoretical. So far as one’s own conception is 
concerned, the analysis is complete when one is satisfied that it 
faithfully expresses his whole meaning. He may be mistaken, as 
anyone familiar with the psychology of self-deception knows; still 
there can be no more fundamental criterion than his own final satisfac- 
tion. (I think that th's is also Lewis’s view.) Likewise, as Lewis in- 
dicated in Mind and the World-Order,? a published conceptual anal- 
ysis can only appeal to its readers to reflect upon their own attitudes 
and modes of thought and perceive that they have been correctly 
portrayed. I think that Lewis did not sufficiently appreciate the 
fallible nature of categorial knowledge when he wrote in the same 
book * that if metaphysicians would forget the universe and attend 
to our human categories they would be dealing with problems ‘‘cap- 
able of precise solution.’’ (That confidence is notably absent from 
his latest paper.*) 

If some philosopher supposes that finding out and telling himself 
what he already has in his mental possession is a trivial business, 
at least he thinks it desirable to uncover divergences in meaning 
which use of the same word has hidden. But that is only one, and 
a@ comparatively innocent, way in which we fool ourselves. The 
variety of rival categorial criteria (for example, of causality, or of 
value) which we find polemically professed amongst us, in spite of 
the fact that we are similar animals who have been educated by 
society, grew up with similar primary needs in a common physi- 
cal world, and apply our categories to shared situations, makes it 
probable that to profess one such criterion while in everyday af- 


2 New York (Scribner, 1929), p. 23. This book is hereafter cited as MWO. 

sP. 14. 

4‘*Realism or Phenomenalism?’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LXIV 
(1955), pp. 233-247. 
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fairs using another—thinking with as well as acting on another— 
is a very frequent occurrence. The dismissal—customary in some 
quarters—of conceptual meanings as ‘‘obscure mental entities’’ is 
a perfect if unintended device for maintaining this state of affairs. 
Of course the obscure, so it be actual—as conceptual thought surely 
is—ought to claim more of our attention than anything else. 

Conceptual analysis, as I have thus far sketched its nature, is 
only descriptive. But ‘‘reflection,’’ unlike ‘‘analysis,’’ also con- 
notes ‘‘criticism.’’ Lewis has emphasized this aspect: 


Self-consciousness may be an end in itself [it is!], but if it did not have 
eventual influence upon human action it would be a luxury which humanity 
could not afford... .So far as [Philosophy] . .. is to be of use, it must 
assume the function of sharpening and correcting an interpretation which 
has already entered into the fabric of that experience which is its datum.5 


Rectification of conceptual meaning (as I call it) also has a 
place in my view. It need not occur as a psychologically distinct 
step, waiting upon the completion of analysis. The difference is 
rather one of function. It is a difference which we must acknowl- 
edge, because each act of conceptual meaning has just the conceptual 
content which was intended in that act and which, as recurrable in 
other acts, we call our concept. Only the spelling out of that con- 
tent may be called analysis of that concept, for analysis is of an 
antecedent datum. But, unless quite new purposes have arisen, 
there will be a close connection between this and rectification. A 
shift to a new meaning is a rectification only because it is initiated 
by our active sense of the general intent of our concept, and would 
be justified by a complete analysis and acceptance of this intent. 
Here is a trivial illustration. When I read in the newspaper that 
a python has escaped from the zoo, the concept which I entertain 
is not the zoologist’s concept of a python. But mine, because it is 
intrinsically oriented toward cognition, includes the predicate, 
‘Something whose essential characteristics zoologists know.’’ My 
concept thereby authorizes its own displacement. by another, un- 
specified. In contrast to this, I note that the concept of a python 
which I entertain as I read Kipling’s Jungle Book is not oriented 
toward cognition ; it represents a different conceptual attitude; and 
its analysis will reveal no element which commits me to accept this 
kind of concept-substitution. 

It is in terms of the blanket commitments constituent in dif- 
ferent major types of concepts that I would also understand those 
rectifications of meaning by which we remove inconsistencies, and 
try to accommodate new observations or to be more readily under- 


5 MWO, p. 18 f. ‘ 
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stood. Note also that in conceptual meaning as it occurs—and s0, 
as I would analyze it—immanent commitments do the work of all 
‘‘principles of possible application’’ of the concept; an epistemol- 
ogist’s separation of such principles from the concept can represent 
nothing more than a convenience. 

I believe that although there are surely some differences from 
Lewis, categorial analysis as I have sketched it includes everything 
essential to his recommended ‘‘method of reflection.’”” The norma- 
tive disciplines provide an obvious field for that method, and his 
own subsequent analysis of the category of value an example of it. 
But in the opening chapter of Mind and the World-Order Lewis’s 
particular thesis was that ‘‘The problem of a correctly conceived 
metaphysics, like the problem of ethics and of logic, is one to be 
resolved by attaining to clear and cogent self-consciousness.’’ ° 

In presenting this thesis Lewis used a familiar formula which 
was natural for him but is not, I think, essential. Metaphysics, he 
said, investigates ‘‘the principles of the distinction of real from 
unreal.’’* The habit of using these adjectives to define meta- 
physics is by no means universal in Western philosophy, and is in’ 
fact a late arrival in our history. The words might without loss be 
reserved, as metaphysical terms, for philosophers who want to say 
that the space-time world of everyday experience is but an illusion. 
They need them! 

Lewis’s formulation of the task of metaphysics turned on two 
points : first, that our concern should be with ‘‘the mundane distinc- 
tion of real and unreal within experience’’; and second, the ‘‘sys- 
tematic ambiguity’’ of ‘‘real,’’ so applied: ‘‘. . . every given con- 
tent of experience is a reality of some sort or other.’’*® His 
conclusion was that ‘‘Metaphysics is concerned to reveal just that 
set of major classifications of phenomena, and just those precise 
criteria of valid understanding, by which the whole array of given 
experience may be set in order and each item (ideally) assigned its 
intelligible and unambiguous place.’’® But obviously, statement 
of the definitive characteristics of, say, physical phenomena in con- 
trast to mental does not require that to each of these two terms of 
classification we add the words ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘really.’’ I think that 
their indispensable function in Mind and the World-Order was 
epistemological. The point of calling dream-images ‘‘unreal’’ is 
to exclude them from the class of veridical perceptions, which must 

6P. 10. 

7MWO, p. 17. 


8 MWO, pp. 9, 11; italics in text. 
9 Ibid., p. 12. 
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be delimited before valid empirical generalization is possible; while 
by calling them ‘‘psychologically real’’ we preserve them for psy- 
chology as challenging phenomena, though not as perceptions. 

Incidentally, Lewis’s conception of metaphysics as classifying 
phenomena did not entail either the truth or the falsity of phe- 
nomenalism, as the metaphysical doctrine that there is nothing (or 
nothing knowable) behind appearances. He was not, I take it, in- 
sisting on a pluralism-of-kind ontology. His is very much an 
epistemologist’s view of metaphysics. He left the way open to 
say that through appearances we know the existent, so far as it is 
humanly knowable; and he has said this. But the pluralistic ontol- 
ogy which you can get out of Lewis is no more than you could get 
out of the totality of the sciences (not forgetting the yet to be 
clarified science of mind). In ‘‘Realism or Phenomenalism?’’ he 
is plainly sceptical of the possibility of ontology in any further 
sense. In 1923 he had written that ‘‘the notion of Reality or the 
Universe is simply a regulative ideal of reason in the Kantian 
sense.’’ 1° 

What metaphysics comes to then—roughly speaking,—accord- 
ing to Lewis’s conception, is coherent formulation of the operative 
@ priort principles of the major sciences. The Abstract, published 
in 1950, of his paper, ‘‘Some Suggestions Concerning Metaphysics 
of Logic,’’ contains this excellent statement : 


For any field of study, X, the theory of X attempts examination of the 
categories of the science of X—its fundamental classifications made, its base- 
relations, and its methods of utilizing these—and of the relationships between 
facts formulated in this science and facts in other fields. One goal of such 
theoretical investigation is an eventually comprehensive understanding, which 
would require a set of categories adequate to the formulation of facts in all 
fields, with complete cuusistency amongst them. This is likewise the goal of an 
adequate metaphysics.11 
I need not underscore the formidable nature of the over-all demand 
for comprehensiveness and consistency. The role of ‘‘moderator 
among scientists’ }* is simply one which (as I suppose Lewis would 
agree) philosophy may not set aside, however difficult and thank- 
less it is likely to be. But ‘‘moderator’’ is too mild a word. I do 
not suppose that we have here a Kantian conception of Reason con- 
trasting with scientific understanding. I mean that although this 
metaphysics must begin as ‘‘the mind’s own study of itself in ac- 


10 ‘* Facts, Systems, and the Unity of the World,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XX (1923), p. 147. 

11 Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol. XV (March, 1950), p. 76. 

12 From a talk given by Lewis in 1954. 
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tion’’ ** in this or that science, a substantial approach to its goal re- 
quires more than reflective analysis of the operative categories of 
scientists. It requires conceptual invention on a large scale, and 
thus passes into speculative philosophy. This will be narrower than 
speculative philosophy in Whitehead’s sense, because it excludes re- 
ligion, and tries to cover knowable connections among phenomena 
rather than to make a ‘‘general characterization of the world around 
us.”?2* My present point is that in practice it will be imposible for 
a Lewisian metaphysician to obey the original command to eschew 
speculation.*® 

‘‘The content of a properly conceived metaphysics is the analytic 
truths which exhibit the fundamental criteria and major classifica- 
tions of the real’’ **—this states the only conception of systematic 
metaphysics which Lewis has advocated. But his writings con- 
tain passages in which the metaphysical refers to some existence, 
being, or nature of things beyond what is disclosable by sense to 
cognitive experience. Lewis often uses ‘‘metaphysics’’ to name the 
attempt to theorize about a transcendent subject, or objects—some- 
thing in which others have indulged but he will not. But he has 
never shied away from recognizing that there are objects which 
largely transcend sense experience. In his reply to Nelson *” he 
called the recognition that there is ‘‘a reality to be known’’ a 
‘‘metaphysical presupposition’’ of epistemology; in ‘‘Realism or 
Phenomenalism?’’ he said that all men ‘‘acknowledge,’’ ‘‘posit,’’ 
independent reality, and that they ‘‘posit individuals.’’ In Ap- 
pendix C to Mind and the World Order he construed belief in 
other minds as an untestable postulate—a position later aban- 
doned. His assumption of the prima facie validity of memory, in 
his Carus Lectures, also makes a general assertion concerning ex- 
istence—one required, I should say, by conceptual analysis as well 
as by empirical knowledge of objects. Assumptions such as these 
four I would call metaphysical posits in Lewis’s philosophy.'® 


18 MWO, p. 18. 

14 Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York and Cambridge, England, 
1938), p. 173. 

15 MWO, pp. 7 f. 

16 Lewis, in Contemporary American Philosophy: Personal Statements, ed. 

; by Adams and Montague (New York, 1930), II, p. 48. 

17¢ A Comment,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LXIII (1954), pp. 193-196. 

18 Because of its technical complexity, I omit reference to the Rule of 
Induction, which ‘‘in some form or other,’’? Lewis argued (An Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation, p. 362), is an indispensable assumption for epis- 
temology. In his reply to Nelson, Lewis spoke of it and the prima facie 
validity of memory as one assumption, the assumption that one eventuation of 


experience can be a probability-index of another. A full discussion would 
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Note that he asserts them ‘‘without metaphysical trimmings’’ ?; 
they are to give rise to no metaphysical theory. 

The Lewisian answer to the late Professor Parker’s challenge, 
‘*Is there a third kind of knowledge?,’’?° is, I take it, ‘‘No, but 
there are posits.’ Now the nice thing about these posits is that they 
are so well grounded. As asserting existence they are not, on 
Lewis’s view, analytic; yet we do discover a great deal about them 
by categorial analysis. Plainly, it is the business of a faithful anal- 
ysis always to elicit not only the variable proposals but also what- 
ever primary acknowledgments are contained in our conceptual acts 
of thinking of something existible or exemplifiable, and to attempt 
envisagement of alternatives to these acknowledgments. So (and 
only so) do we discover, first, what posits we make; second, how 
faithful to the intended posit various verbal formulations are; and 
third, that they are, in Lewis’s terms, ingredient in ‘‘our sense of’’ 
empirical reality ?"—whence the only alternative to accepting an 
accurately stated metaphysical posit is the adoption (if one can 
adopt it) of an attitude which a sane man would classify as some 
form of insanity (thus we discover that though we cannot be as- 
sured that these posits are true, their truth is not a subject of rea- 
sonable discussion ). 

Yet, beyond this sort of ‘‘deduction,’’ the positing of independ- 
ent reality has another and prior ground, as Lewis clearly implied 
when he wrote, ‘‘If independent factuality did not force itself upon 
us, we should have to invent it in order to exist as beings who think 
and wish to do.’’?? It forces itself upon us as we ‘‘confront the 
facts of life.’’ We posit individuals in the same way. And an 
individual is a spatio-temporal, causal, infinitely specific object. 

I think that if we are faithful to Lewis’s philosophy we shall find 
ourselves making metaphysical posits whenever we come to that in 
a category which reflects the texture of all experience—in his terms, 
the general character of the independent given rather than our own 
alterable interpretation. We can choose which geometry, scheme 
of temporal relations, or type of causality we shall apply to the 





consider the difference between the two, and the precise sense in which the 
Rule of Induction, though stated, like its counterpart, in epistemological terms, 
also wears a metaphysical aspect. 

19 Philosophical Review, Vol. LXIII (1954), p. 196. 

20 DeWitt H. Parker, ‘‘Is There a Third Kind of Knowledge?,’’ Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. LIX (1950), pp. 221-229. 

21 4n Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 362. 

22 Philosophical Review, Vol. LXIV, p. 238; my italics. The context 
shows that Lewis’s use of ‘‘factuality’’ in place of ‘‘reality’’ has no signifi- 
cance for the present issue. 
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given, but not whether spatiality, temporality, causality—and 
other categories—apply at all. As this hard core is not subject to 
empirical or to pragmatic testing, Lewis has us making a posit— 
positing individuals. Still, ‘‘posits’’ does not appear to be the 
right name for our acknowledgments that there is an independent 
reality, that it is spatial, temporal, and causal, that there are ante- 
cedent experience-events out of which present experience has grown. 
We conceptually experience these acknowledgments as conceptual 
registrations of absolute data which are forced upon us. ‘‘Posits’’ 
is only the safe name for them, if you would avoid positive asser- 
tions about the dark boundary regions between thought and given 
experience; the inevitable name from a purely epistemological 
point of view which limits itself to analyzing our knowing of er- 
istents as a diagnosing of appearances, and our @ priori knowl- 
edge as a formulation of these ‘‘Which is it?’’ questions them- 
selves and of what they entail. In short, I am not convinced of 
the accuracy of a doctrine of the categories which treats them all 
as if they were, except (so to speak) in size, exactly like ordinary 
concepts—mere proposals, pigeon-holes which might be empty— 
and then falls back on posits. I do not here advance any alterna- 
tive doctrine of the categories. I would but point out that the 
difference between them and our other concepts is one of the cen- 
tral, difficult questions for the general theory of categorial anal- 
ysis.2> And I would remark that if posits can be eliminated, phi- 
losophy will divide into the analysis of operative categories, recog- 
nized as in part registrations of the generic features of experience, 
in part our alterable contributions, and the speculative proposal of 
variations from these operative categories. 

A few last words about the use of categorial analysis in the 
field of systematic metaphysics. We have seen Lewis’s view. In- 
stead of analyzing and reconciling the categories by which we clas- 
sify phenomena, you may wish to choose a non-pigeon-hole cate- 
gory, like space, time, causality, or possibility, analyzing this cate- 
gory first as you apply it to every experience in daily living, second 
as it is used in the sciences and in all other areas in which con- 
ceptual thought operates. When you had finished with all such 
categories you might call the result, inconsistent as it would doubt- 
less be, your actual metaphysics. If you were a perfect ‘‘man in 
the street,’’ you could call it ‘‘the metaphysics of common sense,’’ 
as of your culture—though you would surely have brought out 

28 This and other issues which are implicit in the present discussion will 


be explored in my contribution to a forthcoming volume, The Philosophy of 
C. I. Lewis, in Professor P. A. Schilpp’s Library of Living Philosophers. 
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much which goes beyond that, since each category is a mixture of 
hard-core and variable elements. This enterprise, and systematic 
metaphysics as Lewis conceived it, seem to me different but par- 
tially overlapping and equally worthwhile. 

Whichever form it takes, the strength of philosophy when it is 
pure categorial analysis is that its conclusions can be tested for 
correctness by appealing to the mind of any honest reader whose 
actual modes of conceiving are similar to the analyst’s. But let 
us remember also that the complex categories which we use daily 
were once new. Imaginative metaphysicians have made individual 
contributions to this progress. Now, just so far as the reader of a 
metaphysical scheme is asked to replace his familiar categories by 
new ones, he owns no conceptual distinctions which he can recog- 
nize the scheme as expressing, and must consider this metaphysics a 
metaphorical generalization from experience, a ‘‘vision.’’** That 
is the price of the speculative leap. Fortunately, new ideas are 
never wholly new. And the speculative effort is perpetually justi- 
fied—for those who can make it—by lack of consistency among 
current categories, and by the sense of their inadequacy to our ex- 
perience of the world. Such adventure is the pursuit of metaphysics. 
It contrasts with the pursuit of self-knowledge by categorial anal- 
ysis. Each of these two helps the other, and each has, apart from 


the other, both pragmatic and intrinsic value. Their primary goals 
and criteria of success, however, are so different that we can only 
confuse the ways of progress in philosophy if we call analyzing our 
descriptive categories ‘‘doing metaphysics.’’ 


Victor Lowe 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEW 


Toward Reunion in Philosophy. Morton Wuite. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. xv, 308 p. $5.75. 
This book, in many respects an admirable one, is in the main a 
quasi-historical introduction to some aspects of a philosophical view 
closely akin to that of Goodman and Quine. It is quasi-historical 


24It is in terms of a similar gap between creative moral experience and 
vision on the one hand, and the analyzable moral categories in our possession 
on the other, that I would interpret Dr. Cynthia A. Schuster’s recent discus- 
sion of Lewis’s ethical theory (this JouRNaL, Vol. LIX, 1957, especially pp. 


177-181), while dissenting from her apparent view that Lewis omits something 
essential to his topic. 
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in the sense of being concerned mainly with ‘‘ideal types’’ rather 
than with actual philosophic positions. But these ideal types, 
White notes, ‘‘come sufficiently close on many occasions to name 
names. Unless explicitly indicated, any similarity between the 
ideal type and the real thinker [or position] should be regarded as 
purely coincidental !’’ Roughly five-sixths of the book is devoted to 
this kind of quasi-history. In the final sixth an approach to phi- 
losophy is outlined, essentially by way of ethics, with some impor- 
tant novel features. 

This book is divided into four parts, concerned respectively 
with ‘‘ What Is,’’ ‘‘What Must Be,’’ ‘‘ What Should Be,’’ and finally 
the reunion of ‘‘ What Is, What Must Be, What Should Be.’’ 

The first part is devoted to the notion of existence as discussed 
by several recent writers, in particular, Mill, Frege, Russell, Moore, 
Carnap, Hempel, and Ryle, in addition to Quine. The arguments 
of Russell and Frege for the existence of meanings or intensions of 
terms are carefully analyzed. Their epistemological flavor is 
brought out, so that the historical origins of intensionalist semantics 
are clearly seen to rest upon a somewhat cloudy theory of what it 
might mean to say that a given word or phrase or sentence is wnder- 
stood by someone. ‘‘The inflationary introduction of [the] queer 
entities [of an intensionalist semantics],’’ White urges, ‘‘is best 
abandoned in philosophy as the early moderns abandoned occult 
qualities in physics. Instead of trying to account for the epistemo- 
logical fact of understanding by inventing occult entities, we had 
best take the fact of understanding as unanalyzed or try to explain 
it, clarify it, illuminate it from'a more helpful point of view.’’ 

Russell’s argument in The Problems of Philosophy that one can- 
not prove the existence of physical objects is compared and con- 
trasted with that of Moore in his ‘‘Proof of an External World.’’ 
This discussion leads to an analysis of ‘exists’. Duovocalism, the 
view that ‘exists’ has two uses, is rejected in favor of a modified 
univocalism similar to that of Quine. White argues that existential 
statements of philosophy are not to be distinguished from other 
kinds of existential statements on the ground that ‘exists’ is used 
in different senses or on the ground that they are analytic, the 
others not. (A running attack on notions of analyticity is a basso 
ostinato on every page.) White rejects the view that some existen- 
tial statements which are ‘‘categorial’’ are analytic in the sense that 

‘they are true in view of the meanings of the term occurring, being 
unwilling to accept any argument for the existence of meanings. 

The logical positivists’ theory of meaning, on the basis of which 
certain ontological disputes are to be regarded as meaningless, is 
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itself, White contends, primarily the result of a decree or a deci- 
sion to the effect that ‘meaningful’ is to be used in a certain way. 
Thus attention is focused in this book upon the act of linguistic 
legislation. To frame a postulate or definition within a language- 
system is such an act. ‘‘To be meaningless is to be called meaning- 
less in a certain language, just as to be a postulate is to be called a 
postulate in a given system.”’ 

The second part is devoted to epistemological notions of the 
@ priort and semantical notions of analyticity. Russell’s view in 
1912 that a priori statements or propositions ‘‘deal with’’ or are 
‘‘about’’ universals conceived as intensions is sketched in some de- 
tail. But Russell was not prepared then to assert that all a priori 
statements are analytic. In the Problems, for example, Russell con- 
tends that some, perhaps all, arithmetical statements are a priori 
synthetic. 

Following Quine, White distinguishes four kinds of statements 
which are sometimes called ‘analytic’: the so-called logical truths; 
the results of appropriately substituting non-logical constants for 
variables in logical truths (and deleting the relevant quantifiers) ; 
truths like ‘Every vixen is a female fox’ in which a predicate in a 
logical truth is replaced by a synonym; and, finally, truths of 
mathematics. The first two kinds may be grouped together and 
called ‘truths of formal logic’. The third and fourth kinds then 
together constitute another class of truths which might be called 
‘properly analytic’ (although White does not introduce this 
phrase). Different approaches to the problem of whether all logi- 
cal truths are analytic are then discussed with the cognate question 
as to whether all and only analytic truths are a priort. But no 
satisfactory definition of ‘analytic in natural language’ has been 
(or perhaps can be) given, according to White, because no suitable 
characterization of being synonymous with is forthcoming. 

Even if we confine attention exclusively to artificially con- 
structed language-systems we are, according to Quine and White, no 
better off. For here also no acceptable characterization of syn- 
onymy has been given. Here too, White contends, the philosopher 
who wishes to use ‘analytic’ merely legislates that he shall use it in 
such and sucha way. ‘‘Itshould beclear,’’ he says, ‘‘that I have no 
objection to the notion that a philosopher makes a certain sentence 
analytic by calling it that, nor to the view that a certain philosopher 
makes a certain expression meaningful by calling it that. That 
is the easiest and the unobjectionable part of the process. What 
is objectionable is the fact that very often the ‘factual considera- 
tions’ that play such a tremendous role in law, for example, the 
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factual considerations that support our calling a certain sen- 
tence a statute, lack counterparts in the case of analyticity and 
meaningfulness. And what is also objectionable is the fact that 
this type of activity—analytic-making that transcends definition 
in the obvious logical sense, and meaningful-making—often lacks 
anything corresponding to the social purpose of legislation in so- 
ciety. These are no mean objections, for they call into question 
the ground and the function of two of the most important types © 
of positivistic philosophical activity.’’ 

In the section on What Should Be, White examines Moore’s dis- 
cussion of the so-called naturalistic fallacy, and argues that ap- 
peal to ‘‘non-natural’’ or ‘‘intrinsic’’ or ‘‘simple’’ properties or 
attributes in founding an ethical view is as objectionable as appeal 
to meanings or synonymy. Ayer’s dismissal of ethical statements 
as meaningless and Stevenson’s appeal to emotive meaning fare no 
better, for both make appeal to an unacceptable theory of mean- 
ing. We may discuss with Stevenson, however, questions of agree- 
ment or disagreement in belief or attitude, for such discussion need 
not be dominated by the ‘‘quest for meanings,’’ the root notion here 
being that of the acceptance of sentences. 

On the more positive side, White urges that sentences of the 
kind ‘‘I approve of the act or object 0’’ be regarded as performa- 
tives, in essentially Austin’s sense. ‘‘When I say ‘I approve of 
this’, I put my stamp of approval on something, and this is a free 
act for which I can be criticized and which I can be called upon to 
defend.’’ Such sentences are not descriptions of traits or of dis- 
positions nor are they statements ‘‘about’’ 0. They are performa- 
tory in the same sense that ‘I promise’ is and ‘‘in the sense in 
which the logical legislator’s ‘I define’ is... .”” The problem of 
justifying ethical statements leads to the question of the nature of 
ethical argument. Here White argues, as against Hampshire and 
others, that ethical reasoning is not sui generis in the sense that 
there is some third kind of argument, neither deductive nor induc- 
tive, which should be or is actually used to support ethical conclu- 
sions. 

Duhem is perhaps the first modern writer on science to have 
emphasized the ‘‘holistic’’ character of scientific explanation and 
prediction as putting to the test the whole body of scientific beliefs 
or statements, rather than merely a single belief or statement alone. 
This view has recently been advocated by Quine. White now 
wishes to generalize this view to include not merely the statements 
of science and statements of sensory experience, but ethical state- 
ments as well, including statements of approval, revulsion, loathing, 
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etc. (This generalization is the main novel feature of the book.) 
On the basis of this generalization, ‘‘we may say that just as 
Duhem’s view, when pushed to the extreme, makes it difficult to 
maintain a radical separation between the analytic and the syn- 
thetic and the method of establishing logical as opposed to empiri- 
cal truth, so the view we have advocated will break down the re- 
maining dualism between logic-cum-empirical science and ethics. 
Logical principles can, of course, be distinguished from others be- 
cause they contain only logical constants and variables essentially ; 
moral principles can be distinguished through the appearance of 
the word ‘ought’ and others; and different branches of empirical 
science will also be syntactically distinguishable from each other. 
But a radical epistemological difference of kind cannot be drawn. 
According to this view, every individual comes to his moral prob- 
lems with a complex of moral and scientific beliefs that are under 
test or scrutiny, a scientific theory and moral code that lead him 
by logic to say what will be and what ought to be. And just as 
so-called empirical principles will, for the most part, have a closer 
relation to experience than those of logic and mathematics, so ethi- 
cal principles will be more intimately connected with feeling.’’ 

We are often obliged to defend or to justify our decisions or to 
give reasons for accepting a given sentence. For example, suppose 
we are asked to justify a statement such as ‘This is rightly left 
undefined’, or ‘This is rightly: called ‘meaningful’’. The word 
‘rightly’ here suggests norms, and philosophy must surely be con- 
cerned in part with the normative. Pragmatism and logical em- 
Piricism each emphasize ‘‘only one factor in the justification of a 
scientific system or way of life... . Philosophers and ordinary 
human beings always begin their thinking by accepting a set of 
sentences, statements, or beliefs that are terminal in the sense of 
being pinned down at that moment. . . . These statements are not 
only accepted by us, but we feel we are justified in accepting them. 
Our total stock of accepted statements at any given moment con- 
sists of pinned-down statements and others that are accepted be- 
cause they stand in certain relations to the pinned down. . . . The 
pinned-down statement is one whose acceptability is asserted in 
the categorical statement ‘This ought to be accepted,’ while the 
rest of the acceptable statements are acceptable because it is ex- 
pedient to accept them. ...’’ But White says he ‘‘cannot pro- 
duce a necessary and sufficient condition for being a pinned-down 
statement nor for those that I or anyone else ought to pin down. . . 
The ship of science or morals is not moored by any easily specified 
set of beliefs or sentences.’’ The pinned-down statements we may 
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call ‘a priori’ if we choose, but the traditional theory usually as- 
sociated with this phrase need not thereby be invoked. All and 
only the pinned-down statements are a priori, and all and only these 
are firmly believed. 

Such then, roughly and in broad outline, is the content of this 
book. The quasi-historical and critical parts seem to the reviewer 
on the whole defensible. The author is especially skilled in un- 
covering weaknesses in the views considered, in interrelating one 
view with another, and in seeing how certain root concepts turn 
up in perhaps unexpected places. These sections of the book con- 
stitute an excellent introduction to the views considered, especially 
the sections on existence and on ethics. 

The section on analyticity seems to the reviewer less successful. 
As with Quine, intensionality, platonism (in Quine’s sense), and 
the analytic are grouped together here indiscriminately. White 
argues mainly against intensionality, but non-intensional forms of 
platonism his arguments do not touch. And the notion of the 
analytic should be carefully analyzed independently of both these 
views. When suitably characterized, in fact, the analytic may be 
seen to be independent of both intensionality and platonism.* 

Those philosophers who have always been suspicious of mean- 
ings, intensions, and other ‘‘dubious’’ entities will be grateful to 
the author for his spirited critique of doctrine presupposing them. 
But one turns to the more constructive part of this book with some 
disappointment. One might have expected that, in the part on the 
‘‘reunion’’ of science, logic, and ethics, White would have turned 
to the recently developed theory of decision, linguistic legislation 
presumably being a form of such. Very important work has been 
carried out in the past decade on game theory, utility theory, psy- 
chometrics, subjective probability, etc., designed to help throw 
light on human decisions. It is not clear why White chose to ig- 
nore this work, which is not even referred to in passing. It seems 
to the reviewer that this work might well have been taken as symp- 
tomatic of a reunion in philosophy, an area or ‘‘realm’’ of knowl- 
edge in which mathematicians, economists, statisticians, social sci- 
entists, psychologists, and philosophers of different kinds have been 
able to codperate successfully for mutual benefit. But White turns 
for illumination only to ethics. It may well be doubted whether 
the present state of that subject is such as to give the illumination 
White seeks. 


1See the reviewer’s The Notion of Analytic Truth (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, to appear), Chapter V of which is devoted in 
part to some features of the Quine-White view. 
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Is White’s envisaged reunion one of method primarily, or of 
another kind? Surely not of method, for there will remain phi- 
losophers who prefer to deal with constructed rather then ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ languages, who prefer really to use logic rather than merely 
give it lip service. And there also will remain philosophers inti- 
mately concerned with the procedures of the sciences who will gain 
little from the cursory discussion here of the acceptance of sci- 
entific hypotheses. And there are the metaphysicians concerned 
with the great perennnial ‘‘visions’’ of philosophy. It is not clear 
how their language or languages can be made to fit into White’s 
scheme if at all. If the reunion is rather of another kind, there 
remain the differences of approach in method. Only on the basis 
of a methodological reunion, it would seem, can philosophers con- 
verse intelligibly with each other and in or about a commonly 
understood language. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the constructive part of 
this book is the emphasis upon the notion of acceptance. It can 
perhaps be agreed upon that this is one of the most basic notions 
for the purposes of an analysis of the uses of language. But we 
must be clear as to just how ‘accepts’ is to be interpreted. (Pre- 
sumably it stands for a relation between a user and a sentence of 
the language. Perhaps also a time factor is involved, so that we 
can say that a person X accepts a sentence a at time ¢.) Under 
what circumstances, in other words, can we say that a given sen- 
tence is accepted? Are behavioral criteria here relevant? Or 
should a question-answer method be used to establish sentences of 
this form? Unfortunately nothing at all is told us as to how ‘ac- 
cepts’ is to be interpreted. The whole character of the constructive 
part of the book is thus left in doubt.? 

Semantics is spoken of throughout as though its sole purpose 
were to enable one to ‘‘solve’’ the epistemological problem of a 
priori knowledge. But surely this has not been its main purpose 
at all. As for the semantical predicate ‘is true’, this is allowed to 
‘‘fend for itself’? (whatever that is supposed to mean). Also it 
seems to the reviewer that semantical rules are often spoken of as 
though they are meaning postulates (in Carnap’s sense). But the 
two are very different and are even couched in different languages. 

On p. 57, one reads that ‘‘Russell’s theory of descriptions as- 
sures us that any sentence beginning with the phrase ‘the so-and- 
so’ is to be construed as a sentence which asserts in part that there 


2 The logic of acceptance is studied in some detail in the reviewer’s To- 
ward a Systematic Pragmatics (Studies in Logic and the Foundations of 
Mathematics, North-Holland Publishing Co., Amsterdam, to appear). 
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are so-and-sos, and that such a sentence is not analytic.’’ But sup- 
pose the language contains identity and at least one individual 
constant, i.e., a proper name of an individual, as primitives. Let 
this individual constant be ‘a’. Let ‘s’ abbreviate ‘the one object 
identical with a’. But then the sentence ‘s is identical with the 
one object identical with a’ is surely analytic, contrary to White. 
For this statement is logically equivalent, by the theory of descrip- 
tions, to the analytic statement ‘There exists an object X which is 
identical with a and such that every object y identical with z is 
identical with a and conversely’. Thus White’s statement about the 
theory of descriptions is surely inadequate. 

This book is extremely valuable as a work of philosophical under- 
laboring, to paraphrase Locke as quoted by White, ‘‘in clearing 
the ground a little, and removing some of the rubbish that lies in 
the way of knowledge.’’ ; 

R. M. Martin 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Charles W. Morris, formerly at the University of 
Chicago, became graduate research professor in philosophy at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, in September, 1958. 


Dr. Wolgang Yourgrau has been appointed to a Research Fel- 
lowship at the Philosophy of Science Center of the University of 
Minnesota for the second semester of the current academic year. 
He is also scheduled to give a series of lectures at New York Uni- 
versity in the same semester. 

Dr. Yourgrau is Senior Lecturer in the Department of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Natal, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
He is the author of Investigations on Colour-Blindness: a Natural- 
Philosophic Study (Berlin, 1932) and of Variational Principles in 
Dynamics and Quantum Theory (London, 1955). He has also 
written numerous articles in the fields of epistemology and mathe- 
matical logic. He will be in residence in this country beginning in 
the fall of this year and may be available for a temporary appoint- 
ment or for lectures during the first semester. 





The Claremont Philosophical Discussion Group has announced 
the following program ‘for 1958-59: 


October 7: Professor Paul F. Schmidt, ‘‘Is There Religious Knowl- 
edge?”’ 

November 4: Professor Robert Fogelin, ‘‘An Analysis of Ethical 
Discourse.’’ 

December 8: Professor John L. Austin, ‘‘ ‘It looks like it.’ ”’ 
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January 13: Professor Joseph M. Bochenski, ‘‘A Speculative Ques- 
tion Concerning Philosophy of Logic.’’ 

February 17: Professor Willard V. Quine, ‘‘Propositional Atti- 
tudes.”’ 

March 17: Professor Paul K. Feyerabend, ‘‘ Modern Physics and the 
Reality of the External World.’’ 

April 14: Professor Hans Hermes, ‘‘The Concept of Simplicity 
and the Theory of Probability.’’ 

May 5: Professor John B. Cobb, Jr., ‘‘Non-cognition and Norma- 
tive Ethics.’’ 


Names and addresses of those not on the regular mailing list 
who wish to receive announcements of the meetings should be sent 
to Frederick Sontag, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
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